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Abstract 

Influencing others is at the heart of the management process. Managers use the influencing process for the purposes of 
controlling workers, using limited sources, implementing organizational change, breaking down the resistance of 
workers to this change, and enhancing the performance of workers of different from the managers’ backgrounds. 

This study was carried out on data from two distinct samples (n = 361, n = 284) by an adaptation of the “Profiles of 
Organizational Influence Strategies (POIS): Influencing Your Manager (Form M)” and “Profiles of Organizational 
Influence Strategies (POIS): Influencing Your Subordinates (Form S)”, developed by Kipnis and Schmidt (1999) to 
Turkish culture and findings about the adaptation’s validity and reliability values. 

In the first sample analyses, the results of the study indicated that the scale had high construct validity and internal 
consistency coefficients. These six factors were termed as: “Friendliness”, “Reason”, “Bargain”, “Assertiveness”, 
“Higher Authority” and “Coalition”. In the second sample analyses, it was found that the scale has a factor structure not 
much different from the original factor structure. In the data analysis, seven factors are determined by Confirmatory 
Factor Analysis (CFA) to determine whether these factors are composed of a consistent structure or not. The results of 
the study indicated that the scale had high construct validity and internal consistency coefficients. These seven factors 
were called: “Friendliness”, “Reason” “Bargain”, “Assertiveness”, “Higher Authority”, “Sanctions” and “Coalition”. 

Keywords: influence, influence strategies, manager, teachers 

1. Introduction 

1.1 Problem 

People’s social environment affects their behavior, interest, communication, persuasion and influence. The ability of 
people to survive in society mostly depends on their communication skills. Communication has as much importance for 
individuals as it does for institutions (Tasci and Eroglu, 2007). It may be asserted that communication is the most 
important dynamic for an organization in sustaining its presence. 

Organizational communication has four functions: providing knowledge, ordering, educating and influencing (Tasci and 
Eroglu, 2007). Providing knowledge has several functions, such as enabling managers to make their decisions 
accurately and on time and accommodating new members to the organization (Karacor and Sahin 2004). 

The ordering function of a communication technique, and it is unilateral. This is a hierarchical form of communication 
used by managers. Ordering and education/teaching play an important role in getting the employee to know their duties 
and responsibilities and fulfilling the communication as required. Another important function of ordering is combining 
and providing coordination. Management easily reaches the workers by means of education and that enables them to 
fulfill their duties and responsibilities in the organization (Chong, Peng, Fu, Richards, Muethel, Caldas, and Shang, 
2015; Chaturvedi and Srivastava, 2015; Erogluer, 2011; Karacor and Sahin, 2004). 

Influencing is at the heart of the management process. Managers use the influencing process for the purpose of 
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controlling workers (Lo, 2014; Onyekwere, 1989), using limited resources (Cocivera, 2002), implementing 
organizational change, breaking down the resistance of workers to this change (Dulaimi, Nepal and Park, 2005), and 
enhancing the performance of workers from different from the manager’s backgrounds (Yamaguchi, 2009). 

Researchers investigate the notion of influence in order to understand its process better. They approach the notion from 
various perspectives. The social change perspective has conceptualized influence via power and social interactions 
(Culves, 1994). Turner, who is opposed to these views, has argued that these standard theories are actually not specific, 
but are rather assumptions on which the relation between power and influence are stated. According to Turner (2005), 
standard and triple process theories define the process of influence. Many scientists generally examined the theoretical 
foundation of influence under four categories: (1) social change perspective (Lo, Ramayah and Wang, 2015; Molm, 
1991; Cropanzano and Mitchell, 2005), (2) power perspective (Raven, 1999; Hinkin and Schriesheim, 1990), (3) social 
interaction and ‘social change’ and ‘power’ perspectives as well as the mentioned above (Newton and Burgoon, 1990), 
(4) multiple influencing perspectives (Fu and Yukl, 2000; Yukl and Fu, 2003). 

Social change theory is among the most effective conceptual paradigms, which originated in order to understand 
behaviors in the working place. The roots of social change trace back to the 1920s (Cropanza and Mitchell, 2005), and 
social change theorem is interdisciplinary and involves the points of view of anthropology, behavior psychology, 
sociology, social psychology and economics. The sociologists Blau (1964 as cited in Molm, 1991) and Emerson (1976) 
and social psychologists Thibaut and Kelly (1959) have contributed to the development of social change theorem. The 
power perspective is a necessary premise for revealing the power or influencing source behind people’s obedience. 
Supporters of the power perspective are French and Raven (2001), Hinkin and Schriesheim (1990), and Lined (2007). 
Social interaction perspective traces back to Lewin’s (1951, as cited in Ekehammar, 1974; Chatman, 1989) research of 
behavior. Scientists who adopted this perspective (Ekehammar, 1974; Chatman, 1989) were the first to use the person 
and environment as concepts in their studies. 

According to Ekehammar (1974), interaction theorem synthesizes personalism and situationism. In this theorem, neither 
the person nor the situation is emphasized. In the interaction theorem, the main source of variety in behavior is the 
interaction between the person and situation. In multiple perspectives, which are one of the theoretical foundations, the 
researchers approach the interaction process by aggregating the previous points of view (Bacharach and Lawler, 1980; 
Kipnis, Schmidt and Wilkinson, 1980; Kipnis, Schmidt, Swaffm-Smith and Wilkinson, 1984; Kipnis and Schmidt, 1988; 
Turner, 2005; Yukl, 2010). Researchers Bacharach and Lawler (1980) approached the interaction as an “umbrella term”. 
According to this concept, the authority has the right to use power, and effectiveness is a power that emerges from the 
ability to form decisions through informal change. Power is defined as an interaction where people use power against 
each other by using their abilities in personal interaction. 

In order to measure the concept of influence, the researchers put forward measurement devices for the purpose of 
setting out in perspectives above. Of these approaches, the most popular and influential tactic classification has been 
French and Raven’s “power based tactics” (1959, as cited French and Raven, 2001). The power types taxonomy was 
developed by French and Raven (2001) and consists of five various power sources: reward power, coercive power, 
legitimate power, referent power and expert power. 

French and Raven’s social-power-based taxonomy evolved three times. In the first change, Raven added quintet 
taxonomy to the information power. With the second change, Raven differentiated the six-based taxonomy as 14 
individual updated taxonomy. Finally, Raven (2008) revealed a 14 individual taxonomy as the power/interactional 
model. Thus Raven (1992, as cited Getty and Erchull, 2009) upgraded this power-based taxonomy to a multistage 
model. 

Furthermore, French and Raven’s (1959, as cited French and Raven, 2001) power-based taxonomy was one of the 
classification studies of the first influence tactics. French and Raven’s studies guided many researchers such as Hinkin 
and Schriesheim (1990), Schriesheim and Hinkin (1990), Yukl and Falbe (1990), and Kipnis, Schmidt and Wilkinson 
(1980). This is one of the most powerful sides of this study. 

Many researchers have developed tactics to measure the notion of influence and named these “influence tactic[s]” 
(Falbo, 1977, as cited Culves, 1994; Kipnis, Schmidt and Wilkenson 1980; Hirokowa and Miyahara 1986; Wayne and 
Ferris, 1990; Yukl and Falbe, 1990). Researchers such as French and Raven (1959, as cited French and Raven, 2001), 
Raven (2008), Shah and Inamullah (2011), Erchul, Grissom and Getty (2008), Aslanargun (2008), and Erchul, Paven 
and Whichard (2001) have used organizational influencing tactics for the purpose of investigating the relation between 
school counseling and social power. 

The first systematic approach to measuring influencing tactics was carried out by Yukl (2010) and Kipnis, Schmidt and 
Wilkinson (1980). Kipnis, Schmidt, Swaffm-Smith and Wilkinson (1984) asserted the pattern of influencing tactics used 
by managers emerged not because of the experimental approach but because of social power theory. According to 
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Kipnis and others (1984), theoretical power-based influencing tactics, which were revealed by French and Raven (1959, 
as cited French and Raven, 2001), don’t include all the influencing tactics that manager’s use. Kipnis et al. (1984) 
claimed that the reason for this was that the classification wasn’t stated theoretically and experimentally. 

In the first part of Kipnis, Schmidt and Wilkinson’s study (1980) they assigned 165 lower-level managers to prepare 
homework about how they influence upper-level managers, lower-level workers, and workers in the same position. This 
assignment was analyzed by three moderators and assembled fewer than 370 tactics and 14 categories. In the second 
part of the same study, the profile (scale) turned into 370 tactics and 58 items. By applying the profile to 58 items to 225 
managers, 285 workers, who are in the same position, and 244 lower-level workers, the factor structure was stated. In 
the second part of the Kipnis and Schmidt (1988) study, the factor structures were taken into account and the profiles of 
58 items were gathered under eight subscales. These subscales are assertiveness, ingratiation, rationality, sanctions, 
exchange, upward appeals, blocking and coalition. The Kipnis and Schmidt study in 1982 reorganized the 
organizational influencing strategies profile of the first study by Kipnis, Schmidt and Swaffm-Smith and Wilkinson 
(1980) and transformed it into a commercial scale. In an intercultural study, which Kipnis did with Schmidt, 
Swaffm-Smith and Wilkinson (1984), the developed version of the scale was applied to American, Australian and 
English managers. 

Kipnis and Schmidt’s studies (1982; 1988; 1999) have undergone some changes through the years and their 
organizational influencing strategies scale have been reshaped into three different scales as shown in Chart 1. These 
scales are: the organizational influencing strategies scale: influencing manager (form M), the organizational influencing 
strategies scale: influencing subordinates (form A), and the organizational influencing strategies scale: influencing 
coworkers (form C). 

At the same time, Schriesheim and Hinkin (1990) used the scale created by Kipnis, Schmidt and Wilkinson (1980) to 
run a validity and reliability study. The reason behind Schriesheim and Hinkin’s study (1990) is that Kipnis, Schmidt 
and Wilkinson’s (1980) scale doesn’t show high validity and reliability. Schriesheim and Hinkin carried out their 
research in four sub-studies. Accordingly, the first study was applied to 34 managers. In Schriesheim and Hinkin’s scale, 
there are six influencing tactics, which were used in Kipnis, Schmidt and Wilkinson’s (1980) scale. At the end of the 
study, it was determined that the scale didn’t show a strong validity. In the second study, the scale was applied to 251 
managers. As a result of factor analysis, it was concluded that 21 of 27 items had strong validity. In the third study, 
Kipnis, Schmidt and Wilkinson’s (1980) scale of 58 items and 9 influencing tactics was applied to 281 students who 
were earning a master’s degree in business. The outcome of this sub-study was that Schriesheim and Hinkin (1990) 
reduced the scale to 17 items. 

In the fourth and the last study, Schriesheim and Hinkin (1990) finalized the scale with 18 items and applied it to 181 
university workers. Their new scale had the following subsections: assertiveness, ingratiation, rationality, coalition, 
exchange and upward appeal. Beyond these findings, Hochwarter et al. (2000) studied Schriesheim and Hinkin’s (1990) 
renewed scale again. Their study was composed of four subsections. In the end, Schriesheim and Hinkin (1990) 
concluded that the scale developed by Kipnis, Schmidt and Wilkinson (1980) had low validity and had problems in its 
design (such as using only one device to gather variables about the sample survey). The other researchers who 
developed Kipnis, Schmidt and Wilkinson’s (1980) scale were Landry, Porter and Lemon (1989). Landry, Porter and 
Lemon (1989) performed a study to understand the manager’s strategy of using power from the teacher’s point of view. 
In this study, items from Kipnis, Schmidt and Wilkinson’s (1980) scales were chosen to create a school manager power 
tactics scale. The pilot study was applied to secondary schools and reported that the scale was valid and reliable. 

In the literature, even the researchers Schriesheim and Hinkin (1990), who comprehensively analyzed the Kipnis, 
Schmidt and Wilkinson (1980) scale, didn’t report on its validity. It was seen that the sampling in their study wasn’t 
appropriate for the scale adaptation. The reason for this was that sampling was generally applied to students. Although 
Schriesheim and Hinkin’s studies (1990) brought a different perspective to Kipnis, Schmidt and Wilkinson’s (1980) 
scale, it can be said that their studies weren’t appropriate in regard to sampling. 
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Table 1. The Improvement Of Influence Tactics in Times Developed By Kipnis et al. 

Kipnis, Schmidt and 
Wilkinson (1980) 

Kipnis and Schmidt (1988; 1999) 



“Profiles of Organizational 

Influence Strategies (POIS): 
Influence Your Manager (Form 
M)” 

“Profiles of Organizational 

Influence Strategies (POIS): 

Influence Your Subordinates (Form 
S) ” 

“Profiles of Organizational 

Influence Strategies (POIS): 
Influence Your Coworkers (Form 
C) ” 

Ingratiation 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Friendliness 

Friendliness 

Friendliness 

- 

Reason 

Reason 

Reason 

Rationality 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Bargain 

Bargain 

Bargain 

Sanctions 

Sanctions 

- 

- 

Assertiveness 

Assertiveness 

Assertiveness 

Assertiveness 

Exchange 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Higher Authority 

Higher Authority 

Higher Authority 

Upward Appeals 

- 

- 

- 

Blocking 

- 

- 

- 

Coalition 

Coalition 

Coalition 

Coalition 


Although Kipnis and Schmidt (1988; 1999) restructured the influencing tactics in three different scales, the contents of 
the profile items resemble each other. The definitions of the seven items are as follows: (1) Friendliness: using feelings 
of friendship with good impressions, praise, and show of good intentions. (2) Bargain: compromising on the mutual 
change of effects or benefits that the topic brought about. (3) Sanctions: using demand, threat, constant reminders or 
organizational punishment to influence a person. (4) Assertiveness: making a request constantly and forcefully to 
change another’s mind. (5) Higher authority: applying to senior managers in a hierarchy to change influenced goal. (6) 
Coalition: asking for support from the other people to change influenced goal, asking for backup. (7) Reason: making 
the cause of the subject clear by giving logical details and data to support the subject, and taking advantage of logical 
samples and details to influence a person. In the influencing tactics scale, which was developed by Kipnis and Schmidt 
(1988-1999), the sanctions were located only in the inferior (subordinate) influencing form, not in the manager and 
colleague influencing form. The reason for this is that sanction influence only takes place under the authority of 
managers. 

Yukl et al.’s classifications are the most widely used among the other organizational influencing tactics classifications. 
Yukl restructured these influencing tactics over years by working with different people (e.g., Yukl and Falbe, 1990; Yukl 
and Fu, 2003; Yukl and Michel, 2006; Yukl and Tracey, 1992). Therefore, Yukl’s influence tactics demonstrate a great 
deal of change over the years as in French and Raven’s (1959) and Kipnis, Schmidt and Wilkinson’s (1980) studies. 
According to Yukl (2010: 207), recent researchers have used influencing as a special part of behavior instead of 
focusing only on power as a potential influencing source. Furthermore, the mode of behavior used to influence one’s 
attitude for a particular purpose is called influencing tactics. Yukl (2010: 217-218) has divided organizational 
influencing tactics into four categories, each based on a general purpose. These tactics are impression management 
tactics, political tactics, proactive organizational influencing tactics, and test tactics. 

Yukl performed his first study on organizational influence tactics in 1990 with Falbe. The study was an expanded and 
restructured version of the organizational influence tactic scale of Kipnis, Schmidt and Wilkinson (1980). Yukl and 
Falbe applied their study on two samples. The first sample was applied to 197 master’s students earning their business 
degree; the second sample was applied to 237 master’s students earning business degrees. Yukl and Falbe (1990) 
removed the sanctions and blocking sizes in Kipnis, Schmidt and Wilkinson’s (1980) organizational influence strategies 
profile, and they created an Influence Behavior questionnaire, with eight subsections: impress upward appeals, 
exchange, cooperation, ingratiation, persuasion, demand and counseling. Yukl and Trancy removed upward appeal and 
replaced it with intimacy and present legal ground. Lastly, by adding two subsections (informing and coalitions) to 
Chavez and Seifert’s (2005) studies, Yukl gave the questionnaire eleven subsections (impress, exchange, coalition, 
ingratiation, persuasion, demand, intimacy, present legal ground, inform) 

Influence and influence tactics created an intensive research area in the international literature, and this signifies the 
importance of researching the same subject in Turkish culture. We have a few studies about influence in education in 
our country. That’s why Kipnis and Schmidt (1999) aim to adapt their organizational influence strategies profile to 
Turkish culture with the hope that it will advance research about influence tactics. 
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2. Method 

2. 1 Research Sample 

The study has been carried out on data from two distinct samples (n = 361, n = 284). The first sample is composed of 
361 teachers in secondary schools in Ankara province. The second sample is composed of 284 secondary school 
administrators in Istanbul, Tekirdag, Balikesir, Izmir, Mugla, Bursa, Kocaeli, Konya, Karaman, Adana, Hatay, Kirsehir, 
Kirikkale, Zonguldak, Samsun, Trabzon, Ordu, Erzurum, Agri, Malatya, Mus, Gaziantep, and Diyarbakir city centers. 

2.2 Research Instrument and Procedure 

Having obtained permissions, the instrument used in this study is the POIS Influence Strategies Scale by Schmidt and 
Kipnis. “The Profiles of Organizational Influence Strategies (POIS): Influencing Your Manager (Form M)” is classified 
into seven categories: “Friendliness”, “Reason, “Sanction”, “Higher authority”, “Assertiveness”, “Coalition “”, and 
“Bargain”. Each influence tactic is measured by two to six items. The scale is composed of a total of 27 questions, 

“Profiles of Organizational Influence Strategies (POIS): Influencing Your Subordinates (Form S)]” is classified into six 
categories, named as: Friendliness, Reason, and Higher authority, Assertiveness, Coalition and Bargain. Each influence 
tactic is measured by two to seven items. The scale is composed of a total of 33 questions. 

2.3 Data Analysis 

The Organizational Influence Strategies Profile was bought from the Mind Garden Company for a one-year period of 
research use and to be applied to 2,000 people. The adaptation process was started later. The profile’s original language 
was English and in the process of adapting it to teachers and managers in Turkish education, the stages that Hambleton 
and Patsula (1999) suggested in adapting intercultural profile studies were followed. The adaptation of this study of the 
Organizational Influence Strategies Profile consisted of three stages. In the first stage, the profile items were translated 
into Turkish by English linguists. In the second stage, language experts determined whether the words, concepts and 
idioms had the same meanings in both cultures; and in the final stage, the adaptation of the profile was translated. 

The process of applying the organizational influence strategies profile to the Turkish group consisted of the following: 
firstly, the items, instructions and the evaluation sections of the profile were translated from English to Turkish and 
Turkish to English. Experts translated both profile items into Turkish. The counseling instructors corrected these 
differences. 

In the next stage, in order to determine any inconsistencies between the Turkish and English expressions, a 
questionnaire using both Turkish and English expressions was prepared and four experts evaluated it. All of the 
translations were evaluated again, both translations were compared, and it was concluded that no difference in meaning 
existed between the forms. The profile translated into Turkish was adjusted according to the suggestions of the scale 
experts. In this way, language validity was achieved. 

In order to determine the validity of the scale’s language equivalence, the original form of the scale was given to 11 
English teachers and 3 school managers. A week later, the Turkish version of the scale was given to the same group 
again. In comparing the results, the difference between two points set was matched. 

Since the scale was applied to a few participants, and it didn’t abide by the normal range, Spearman’s Rho correlation 
coefficient was used for the language consistency. According to it, positive and strong consistency was stated in the 
scale of the teacher’s organizational influence strategies to managers, using friendship (r=0.967, p<0.05), bargain 
(r=0.998, p<0.05), showing reason (r=0.976, p<0.05), assertiveness (r=0.970, p<0.05), higher authority (r=0.998, 
p<0.05), and coalition with others (r=0.763, p<0.05). Therefore it can be said that the Turkish adaptation of the 
organizational influence strategy profile is quite accurate. 

In the scale of the manager’s organizational influence strategy to teachers, using friendship (r = 0.957, p < 0.05), 
bargain (r = 0.978, p < 0.05), showing reason (r = 0.996, p < 0.05), assertiveness (r = 0.980, p < 0.05), higher authority 
(r = 0.900, p < 0.05), coalition with others (r = 0.863, p < 0.05), and sanctions (r = 0.867, p < 0.05), positive and strong 
consistency was stated. Therefore it can be said the Turkish adaptation of the organizational influence strategy profile 
was quite successful. 

First, it was investigated whether there were outliers in the univariate and multivariate of items in both data sets. In 
cases where the standardized surplus value is above +-3.29, the existence of the outlier value can be determined 
(Tabachnick and Fidell, 2001; Stevens, 2002). Whether the outlier degree affects the other degrees depends on the 
Cook’s distance (Cook and Wesberg, 1982 as cited Stevens, 2002) and leverage value (Kalayci, 2009). After all these 
analyses were finished, it was concluded that there was no outlier value in the data set. Since the managers had no 
Mahalobonis distance, it was concluded that there was no multivariate outlier value in the data set. In addition, it was 
stated that there was no negative value in the data sets and no multicollinearity between the items depending on 
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tolerance, VIF and condition index. In other words, no tolerance close to 0, no VIF value higher than 5-10, and no 
index higher than 30 was observed. For the normality test, the coefficient factor of kurtosis and skewness was observed. 
As a general rule, the coefficient of kurtosis and skewness is between (+1 -1), and that keeps the univariate. At the same 
time, according to George and Mallery (2003), the coefficient of kurtosis and skewness falling between +2 and -2 
indicates that the data set is in the normal range. It was concluded that the number distribution of the items showed 
neither kurtosis nor skewness. 

3. Profiles of Organizational Influence Strategies (POIS) Analysis Results 

In this part of the study, in order to state whether the factor structure of organizational influence profile is appropriate or 
not, a confirmatory factor analysis (DFA) was done. In the factor analysis studies, corroborative factor analysis was a 
great help. 

In the confirmatory factor analysis that examines the adaptation of sample data, the hypothesis that was set up for the 
bond between variables was tested (Kline, 1998; Tabachnick and Fidell, 2001). The different goodness of fit indices was 
used in the assessment of model adjustment, and these indices had some limited values to determine whether the model 
would be accepted or not (Brown, 2015; Schermelleh-Engel and Moosbrugger, 2003). Among them, the most 
commonly used was the chi-square test, the goodness adjustment fit index (GFI), the corroborated goodness fit index 
(AGFI), root mean square error (RMR or RMS) and root mean square error of approximation (RMSEA). 

In the literature, if the value calculated by DFA is below five, it is an indicator of the adaptation of model with data 
(Sumer, 2000). For the data-model adaptation, it was expected that the GFI and AGFI values would be above 0.90 and 
that the RMS or standardized RMS and RMSA values would be below 0.05. Whereas if the GFI value were above 0.85, 
the AGFI value above 0.80, and the RMS value below 0.10, it is an indicator of the adaptation of model with data 
(Anderson and Gerbing, 1984). 

3.1 Profiles of Organizational Influence Strategies (POIS): Influencing Your Manager (form M) Analysis Results 

To determine whether the factor structure of the organizational influence profile was appropriate or not, a confirmatory 
factor analysis (DFA) was done. According to factor loadings, X 2 and goodness-of-fit statistics, a three-factor structure 
was confirmed for Profiles of Organizational Influence Strategies (POIS): Influencing Your Manager (Form M). Items 
and factor loadings are given in Table 2. The data showed a reasonable fit to the model, (% — 493,78 ; P = 0,000 fd = 
283), X 2 /df 1,74, CFI = 0,97, NNFI = 0,96, GFI = 0,76, AGFI = 0,71 and RMSEA = 0,055. 

Schriesheim and Hinkin (1990) conducted POIS analysis with three independent samples to increase confidence in their 
results. In the first sample, confirmatory factor analysis of the POIS scale indicated that among the model fit values 
RMSEA (0.085) and GFI (0.75), the second sample fit values was GFI (0.77). In Schriesheim and Hinkin’s (1990) study, 
the participants were postgraduate students. As a result, the POIS Form M forms of the profile were applied to the 
managers of Turkish secondary schools, and the validity and reliability of the profile were proved. The CFA diagram 
results for this model were also presented in Figure 1. 

Table 2. CFA results for POIS Form M forms 


Model fit criterion 

Result 

scale 

for Acceptable level 

X 2 

493,78 

- 

P value 

0,00 

0,01 <p< 0,05 

X 2 /df 

1,74 

2 < X 2 /df < 3 

RMSEA 

0,055 

0,05 < RMSEA <0,08 

NNFI 

0,96 

0,95 < NNFI < 0,97 

CFI 

0,97 

0,95 < CFI < 0,97 

GFI 

0,76 

0,90 < GFI < 0,95 

AGFI 

0,71 

0,85 < AGFI <0,90 
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Figure 1. Results for POIS Form M forms 

3.2 Profiles of Organizational Influence Strategies (POIS): Influencing Your Subordinates (form S) Analysis Results 

Confirmatory factor analysis indicated a reasonable model fit for “Profiles of Organizational Influence Strategies (POIS): 
Influencing Your Subordinates (Form S)” (X 2 = 808,53; P = 0,000, df = 474, %2/df= 1,70, CFI = 0,97, NNFI = 0,97, GFI 
= 0,70, AGFI = 0,65 and RMSEA = 0,06) (See Table 3). 

Table 3. CFA results for POIS Form S forms 


Model 

criterion 

fit Result for scale 

Acceptable level 

X z 

808,53 

- 

P value 

0,00 

0,01 < p < 0,05 

X z /df 

1,70 

2 < X z /df < 3 

RMSEA 

0,06 

0,05 < RMSEA <0,08 

NNFI 

0,97 

0,95 < NNFI < 0,97 

CFI 

0,97 

0,95 < CFI < 0,97 

GFI 

0,70 

0,90 < GFI < 0,95 

AGFI 

0,65 

0,85 < AGFI < 0,90 
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The reliability and validity of POIS were investigated with a sample of 488 management figures in three countries by 
Leogan, Bond and Fu (2006). Confirmatory factor analysis indicated a reasonable model fit for the motivation section 
(CFI = 0,65-0,89; RMSEA = 0,059-0,169). As a result, POIS Form S forms of the profile were applied to the managers of 
Turkish secondary schools, and the validity and reliability of the profile were proved. The CFA diagram results for this 
model were also presented in Figure 2 




Chi-Square=808.53, df=474, P-value=0.00000, RMSEA=0.060 


Figure 2. Results for POIS Form S forms 

4. Discussion 

In this study, the POIS Form M and POIS Form S forms of the profile, which were developed by Kipnis and Schmidt 
(1999), were applied to teachers and managers in Turkish secondary schools, and the validity and reliability of the 
profile were proved. In order to confirm the profile’s scope validity, experts’ opinions were taken. Corroborative factor 
analysis was used to test the profile-supported structure. 

At the end of the analysis of the Organizational Influence Strategies Profile: Influencing Manager (Form M) after DFA 
investigation of the 27 items (articles) six factors structure, it was concluded that the measurement model was 
appropriate. The organizational influence strategies scale consists of 27 items; 6 factors influencing the manager’s scale 
(Form M); the statistical value is chi-square (X = 493,78; P = 0,000 sd = 283); and the adjustment index is CFI = 0,97, 
NNFI = 0,96, GFI = 0,76 AGFI = 0,71 and RMSEA = 0,055. With this form, the profile is composed of a six-factor 
structure. 
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Schriesheim and Hinkin (1990) performed studies on four different samples. The first sample’s GFI value was 0,75, and 
its RMSEA value was 0,085; the GFI value of the second sample was 0,77. This indicated that it had a valid structure. 
The influencing manager (Form M) profile was used for all four different samplings performed by Schriesheim and 
Hinkin (1990). 

In Ay din and Pehlivan’s (2010) organizational influence strategies profile on Turkish managers, they edited the 
influence manager scale (profile) (form M), did an exploratory factor analysis, and reported that the profile was valid 
and reliable. The same profile was used in Duyar, Aydin and Pehlivan’s (2009) study on American and Turkish school 
managers, and they stated that the profile was valid in a report of the results of their exploratory analysis. In Karen’s 
(1989) study, managers were asked how they influence their seniors. Knippenberg, Eijbem and Wilke (1999) gave the 
same results of exploratory factor analysis as Duyar, Aydin and Pehlivan (2009). Karen (1989) found the results of two 
halves validity analysis. 

In regard to the Organizational Influence Strategies Profile: Influence the subordinate (Form S) profile is proved to be 
an appropriate pattern (model) after examining the DFA structure with six factors and 33 items (articles) that emerged 
from the original profile. Accordingly, in the organizational influencing strategies profile the statistics of influencing 
subordinate profile had 33 articles (items) and 7 factors, which are chi-square (X = 808,53; P = 0,000, sd = 474), CFI = 
0,97, NNFI = 0,97, GFI = 0,70, AGFI = 0,65 and RMSEA = 0,06. In this form, the organizational influencing strategies 
profile showed that the influence the subordinate (form S) profile is composed of a structure with seven factors. These 
data are consistent with the study carried out by Leogan, Bond and Fu (2006) in three countries with 488 managers. 

According to the research results, it can be said that the structure validity and credibility coefficient of both 
organizational influencing strategies profile: influence subordinate (form A) and the organizational influencing 
strategies profile as a result of analysis are agreeable. Another important result of the study is that the item factor and 
error variance of the organizational influencing strategies profile: influence manager (form M) and influence inferior 
(form S) are within the limits set in the literature. 

Much research has been done regarding the outputs of influence tactics using the organizational influencing strategies 
profile. Furthermore, researchers like Landry, Porter and Lemon (1989), Schriesheim and Hinkin (1990) and 
Hochwarter et al. (2000) restructured the profile of Kipnis, Schmidt and Wilkinson (1980) and classified the tactics in 
different ways. 

On the other hand, both the organizational influencing strategies profile: influence manager (form Y) and influence 
inferior (form A) are required for some other studies. Some further studies that could be done are suggested below: (1) 
different criteria should be used to determine the number of the participants. According to Tabachnick and Fidell (2001), 
around 300 people are enough for the analysis. In order to decide on the participant number, Grimm and Yamold (1995) 
gave the correlation of 5-10 item numbers. In confirmatory factor analysis, the number of parameters rate is 10 (Kline, 
1998). 

5. Recommendations 

No matter how strong the prediction methods are, the possible insufficiency of the participants must be kept in mind, 
and research findings must be analyzed cautiously. In this context, a research hypothesis test must be repeated with 
similar participant groups. (2) With the organizational influence strategies profile on the manager and wage earner: 
influence manager (Form M) and organizational influence strategies profile and influencing inferior (form S), cross 
validation of both profiles must be done. (3) Profiles must be applied to managers and teachers of different branches. 
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